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Tkcom mm mqtIjis. — Although I have had no time to get out, myself, 
the indications all shew the fall of 1922 to be a very unusual one up to 
date (October 18) in the way of migration. Perhaps the most interesting 
has been the regular occurrence of the Wood Duck ( Aix sponsa ) ever since 
September 16 on the small lake owned by Dr. G. D. Shaver. 6n September 
16 the doctor noted them first, when he saw two, but on the 26th this 
number had increased to nine. These nine remained at least until Oct. 8, 
probably longer. On October 16 the doctor went only as far as his blind 
in the middle of the lake, not rowing to the cove frequented by the flock 
of Wood Duck. However, he had the pleasure of having two swim within 
ten feet of his blind, and feels sure that there were more over in the 
cove. On October 8, a male was found dead in another lake and brought to 
us by a boy, and Ifr. E. A. Kitchin succeeded in making it into a specimen, 
although it was far advanced in decomposition. 

On October 15, Dr. Shaver also secured a Ring-necked Duck ( Mar ilia 
oollaris), which seems an early arrival for this species. 
*" On" October 1 a flock of five White-fronted Geese ( Anser albifrons 
gambeli ) were seen on the Tacoma Flats, of which three were shot. 

the first California Gulls ( Larus calif ornicus ) were noted on August 
12, when three were seen, but within a week they were here in hundreds. 
Bonaparte's Gulls ( Larus Philadelphia ), six in number, were also noted 
for the first time on August l^V Herring Gulls ( Larus argentatus ), two 
in number » were first seen on October 8. 

The migration of land birds has been equally interesting and unusual. 
On October 8, in a considerable migration of several species, at least 
three Shumagin Fox Sparrows ( Passerella illiaca unalasohensis ) , two 
Mountain Chickadees ( Penthestes g» gam&ell ), and several large flocks of 
Pine Siskins ( Spinus pinus ) were noted, fhis is my second personal record 
for this Chickadee easi of the Cascade Mountains in twenty-six years, the 
first being in midwinter. Pine Siskins, while resident, do not begin 
to flock in large numbers before late in the fall, as a rule, but since 
the 8th they have made their appearance in flocks of hundreds. The 
Shumagin Fox Sparrow, as a rule, does not appear in numbers until later 
in the season. 

Another most interesting record is that of a Northwestern Horned Owl 
( Bubo V. lagaphonus ) , a splendid female being brought to me on October 10. 
These Fare owls seldom occur here before midwinter. Besides their pale 
coloration, perhaps the most noticeable thing in my specimens is the very 
heavy beak, which is*much more formidable weapon than that of our local 
Dusky Horned Owl ( Bubo v. saturatus ). 

Mr. E. A. Kitohin recorded on October 15 the first Northern Shrike 
( Lan ius borealis ) of the season, which is also an early record. 

The Woodstock, Tacoma, Wn. J, Hooper Bowles. 

OREGON NOTES . — Ray C. Steele, U. S. Game Warden of Washington and 
Oregon reports the occurrence of duck sickness at Dodson lAke in Lake 
County, Oregon. Two years ago large numbers of ducks died of this disease. 
This year Mr. Steele states that a large number of birds were affected* 
numbers of coots and a few ducks being found dead along the shores of the 
lake. Similar conditions were found in the Bear River marshes in Utah, 
which upon extensive investigation by the U. S. Biological Survey, was 
found to be an alkaline poisoning, and that it was possible to revive sick 
birds by placing them in fresh water. Mr. Steele is keeping in close touch 
with the situation at Dodson Lake, and if conditions become more serious, 
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arrangements have been made with the Oregon Game Commission to cooperate 
and to take appropriate action to relieve the situation. 

Mr. Steele also reports that a larger number of Shovelers are present 
on the Columbia river than heretofore* also a large number of Wood Ducks. 
Geese in large numbers were observed early in the season. Breeding 
waterfowl have been present in greater numbers in the lake regions of 
Oregon during the past season than for several years, 
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HEW AND UNUSUAL RECORDS FOR TOSTERN WASHINGTON . — 

eolaptes auratus luteas . Northern Flicker. 

A female from the west coast of Jefferson County, September 17, 1916. 

Mr. Carl Lien who sent this specimen for examination states, "This is 

the only one I've ever seen, although I have been on the lookout for 

them ever since." 

Calcarius lapponicus alascensis . Alaska Longspur. 

On October '8, 1915, Mr. Carl Lien found one of these long spurs lying on 

the balcony of the Lighthouse at Destruction Island on the west coast. 

It had evidently met its death by striking the structure. He also secured 

one, a male, on October 12, 1919, at Clallam Bay on the Strait, The 

identity of both these specimens has been determined by the Bureau of 

Biological Survey at Washington, D. C. 

Melospiza melodia merrilli . Merrill's Song Sparrow. 

Among a number of song sparrows received from Mr. Carl Lien was one that 

attracted our attention. We sent this to the Bureau of Biological Survey 

where it was identified as the above, Mr. Lien states that this bird, 

a male, was found dead near the Lighthouse on Destruction Island, off the 

west coast, on Iferch 10, 1917. As far as we are able to ascertain this is 

the only record of the occurrence of this species in Western Washington. 

Seattle, Wn., Oct. 1, 1922. S. F. Rathbun. 

ALASKA NOTES. -- I arrived at Ugashik, on the west coast of the Alaska 
Peninsula, on May 28, 1922. The flats ^vere teeming with waterfowl j 
Hutchin's Geese, swans, terns, gulls and ducks were all nesting. The eggs 
of the Pintail duck were far advanced, and shortly after our arrival 
several hatches were seen, A swan with several young was seen on June 26. 

Several Old Squaw nests were observed during the first weeks of June. 
They are very sociable when nesting and several families will nest on a 
small island. 

The craw of a tern was cut open shortly after he had started feeding 
one morning, and vras found to contain thirty-nine bodies of fish fingerlings 
of various species, trout and salmon predominating. 

Cliff Swallows were seen on our arrival and were last noticed headed 
southward August 3. They were quite numerous. Only six of our common 
barn swallows were seen. These were in pairs, the first pair being seen 
about our tents June 19. They were very sociable and seemed to be inves- 
tigating nesting sites. A pair was again seen on July 14. They seemed 
restless and did not visit us long. On July 30 the last pair was observed. 
They were with us nearly all day, but I could not even guess at their plans. 

Geese with young were seen on June 17, and the latest Gull hatched was 
Huly 7, as far as I was able to ascertain. 

Poxes, both Red and Cross, were particularly plentiful in this locality. 
Of the other fur bearers, mink and land otters were also noticed quite 
frequently. 

Seattle, Wn., Oct. 1, 1922. Arthur S. Einarsen. 
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Iho Weaael and the Ra'bl?it . On July 27, 1922» while Mr.kW. E. Hudson* 
Jlorthwest Representative of Pa the News, Mrs. Albrecht and iryself were 
driving between Porks and La Push in the Olympic Peninsula, Washington, 
we noticed two objects coming toward us in the road; one large, the other 
small. Before we reached them, they darted into the bushes at the side 
of the road. I could see that it was a rabbit pursued by a weazel and 
it was evident that both were almost overccane with fatigue. We stopped 
the car, got out the gtm and waited. Within a few seconds the rabbit 
dashed out of the brush still pursued by the weazel, and headed in the 
opposite direction where they again disappeared in the undergrowth. 
Shortly they reappeared in the road, this time ccaaing straight toward us, 
and when about fifty feet from the machine the weazel caught the rabbit 
by the hind leg and threw him, much as a dog would bring down his quarry. 
He oommenced working toward the head and the -vulnerable jugular vein, but 
the rabbit freed himself and came on, apparently unaware of our presence. 
When only six feet away from us, the weazel caught hia and threw him the 
second time in the same manner, again working toward the head. I climbed 
out of the machine and, to save the rabbit, I hit the weazel with ny hat. 
He then finally let go and disappeared in the bushes. The rabbit lay 
perfectly still for a moment, but soon revived and hopped away. I made 
a sqeaking noise and the weazel stuck his head out, still intent on the 
chase, whereupon the "game -getter" spoke and the weazel was bagged. To 
show how long the chase must have continued and how tired the participants 
were, I might add that rigon mortis set in almost the instant the weazel 
was dead. 

On that trip we studied the birds and mammals of the Quilayute-Needles 
Reservation, and the birds, particularly, of Carol Islet, where we saw 
Iftirres, Puffins, Cormorants, Gulls i in fact about thirteen different 
species in all. No specimens were collected, but photographs and obser- 
vations were made. On Jagged Rock we counted 357 Sea Lions after having 
chased off about one hundred. We completed studies for the Sea Lion 
group already started at the State Maseum. 

Migration of Hawks . While crossing the plains of Kansas on the train 
September 30, 1922, I noticed a dark streak following a ridge along the 
horizon. As the train came nearer I could see that there were multitudes 
of migrating hawks flying along the ridge and extending over a mile. 
They wer6 flying low and were so thick they looked like a swarm of bees. 
There must have been 1,500 or 2,000 birds in this migration and I judged 
them to be Broad-wings. They were all flying in small circles, although 
still continuing their forward trend. I counted about twenty-five or 
thirty birds in each circle and by multiplying by the length of a mile, 
one could get an idea of the total number. The train paralleled the 
ridge at this point for almost the entire mile, and an excellent oppor- 
tunity was provided for studying the motions of the birds. Each small 
circle of flying birds formed a close part of the entire mass which 
hugged the ridge and was probably ten layers deep. 

Another remarkable migration was seen about five or six miles from the 
first. This mass of hawks was like a whirlwind, in the shape of a gigantic 
funnel, with the small end toward the ground and the larger end extending 
high into the air. They were too far away for me to even guess at their 
identity. 

I have seen many migrations of hawks but nothing to con^are with these; 
either as to mass formation or number of birds. 

State Museum, Seattle, Wn. C. J. Albrecht. 



